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To Admire, v. n. To wonder ; fometimes with the particle at. 
The eye is already fo pcrfedl, that I believe the rcafon of a 
man would eafily have rclted here, and admir'd at his own con- 
trivance. Ray on the Creation. 

An Admi'rer. n.f [from admire.] 

1. The perfon that wonders, or regards with admiration. 

Neither Virgil nor Horace would have gained fo great repu- 
tation, had they not been the friends and admirers of each other. 

Add! fon. Spectator. 

Who moft to (hun or hate mankind pretend, 

Seek an admirer , or would fix a friend. Pope s EJJ'ay on Man. 

2 . In common fpecch, a lover. 

Admiringly, adv. [from admire.] With admiration ; in the 
manner of an admirer. 

The king very lately fpoke of him admiringly and mourn- 
fully. Shakefp. AW s well that ends ivetl. 

We may yet further admiringly obferve, that though men 
ufually give freclieft where they have not given before, and 
make it an excufe of their deliftance from giving, that they 
have given it otherwife. Boyle. 

Admissible, adj. [admit to, admiffum, Lat.J That which may 
be admitted. 

Suppofe that this fuppofition were admijjible , yet this would 
not any way be inconfiftcnt with the eternity of the divine na- 
ture and eflence. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Admi'ssion. n.f. [admijfto, Lat.] 

1. The adt or practice of admitting. 

There was alfo enacted that charitable law, for the admiffipn 
of poor fuitors without fee ; whereby poor men became rather 
able to vex, than unable to fue. Baton's Henry VII. 

By means of our folitary fituation, and our rare admijfton of 
ftrangers, we know moft part of the habitable world, and are 
ourfelves unknown. Bacon's New Ataiantis. 

2 . The ftate of being admitted. 

My father faw you ill defigns purfue ; 

And my admijfton fhow’d his fear of you. Dryd. Aurengzebe. 
God did then excrcife man’s hopes with the expectations of 
a better paradife, or a more intimate admijfton to himfelf. 

South's Sermons. 

3. Admittance; the power of entering, or being admitted. 

All fprings have fome degree of heat, none ever freezing, 
no not in the longcft and fevereft frofts ; cfpccially thofe, where 
there is fuch afite and difpofition of the ftrata as. gives free and 
eafy admijfton to this heat. JVoodward's Natural Hijlory. 

Our kingdefeends from love : 

And hither are we come, by his command, 

To crave admijfton in your happy land. Dryd. /Eneid vii. 

4. In the ecclcfiaftical law. 

It is, when the patron prefents a clerk to a church that is 
vacant, and the bifhop, upon examination, admits and allows 
of fuch clerk to be fitly qualified, by faying, Admitto tc habilem , 
iffc. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

5. T he allowance of an argument ; the grant ot a pofition not 
fully proved. 

To ADMIT, v. a. [ admitto , Lat.] 

1. To fuffer to enter ; to grant entrance. 

Does not one table Bavius ftill admit? 

2. To fuller to enter upon an office; in which fenfe, the phrafe 
of admijfton into a college , &c. is ufed. 

The treafurer found it no hard matter fo far to terrify him, 
that, for the king’s fcrvice, as was pretended, he admitted, tor 
a fix-clark, a perlon recommended by him. Clarendon. 

3. To allow an argument or pofition. 

Suppofe no weapon can thy valour’s pride 
Subdue, that by no force thou may ’ft be won, 

Admit no fteel can hurt or wound thy fide. 

And be it heav’n hath thee fuch favour done. Fairfax , b. ii. 
This argument is like to have the lefs eftedton me, feeing I 
cannot eafily admit the inference. Locke. 

4. To allow, or grant in general ; fometimes with the particle of. 

If you once admit of a latitude, that thoughts may be ex- 
alted, and images railed above the life, that leads you infen- 
fibly from your own principles to mine. Dryd. on Heroic Poetry. 
Aomi'ttable. adj. [from admit.] The perlon or thing which 
may be admitted. 

The clerk, who is prefented, ought to prove to the bifhop, 
that he is a deacon, and that he has orders ; otherwife, the 
bilhop is not bound to admit him : for, as the law then ftood, 
a deacon was aclmittable. Ayliffe's P arergon Juris Canonic!. 

Admittance, n.f. [from admit ] 

1. The aft of admitting; allowance or permiffion to enter. 

It cannot enter any man’s conceit to think it lawful, that 
every man which lifteth fhould take upon him charge in the 
church ; and therefore a folcmn admittance is ol fuch neceffity, 
that, without it, there can be no church-polity. Hooker , b. in. 

As to the admittance of the weighty claftic parts of the air 
into the blood, through the coats of the vellcls, it feems contrary 
to experiments upon dead bodies. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2 . The power or right of entering. 

What 

If I do line one of their hands ? — ’tis gold 

Which buys admittance. Shakefpeare' s Cymbeline. 
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Surely a daily expectation at the gate, is the readieft wav t« 
gain admittance into the houfe. South's Sermons. 

There’s news from Bcrtran ; he defires 
Admittance to the king, and cries aloud, 

This day lhall end our fears. Drydcn's Spanijh Friar. 

There arc fome ideas which have admittance only through 
one fenfe, which is peculiarly adapted to receive them. Locke. 

3. Cuftom, or prerogative, of being admitted to great perfons ; 
a fenfe now out of ufe. 

Now, Sir John, here is the heart of my purpofe: you arc 
a gentleman of excellent breeding, of great admittance, authen- 
tick in your place and perfon, generally allowed for your many 
warlike, courtlike, and learned preparations. 

Shakefpeare' s Merry Wives of Wjndfr. 

4. Conccffion of a pofition. 

Nor could the Pythagorean give eafy admittance thereto ; 
for, holding that feparatc fouls fucceffively fupplied other bo. 
dies, they could hardly allow the raifing of fouls from other 
worlds. Brown's V Agar Errours, b. i. 

To Admi'x. v. a. [admifeo, Lat.J To mingle with fome- 
thing elfe. 

Admi'xtion. n.f [from admix.'] The union of one body with 
another, by mingling them. 

All metals may be calcined by ftrong waters, or by admixtion 
of fait, fiilpbur, and mercury. Bacon’s Phyftcal Remains. 

The elements arc no where pure in thefe lower regions; and 
if there is any free from the admixtion of another, fure it is 
above the concave of the moon. Glanville's Sccpjis Scientifica. 

There is no way to make a ftrong and vigorous powder of 
faltpctre, without the admixtion of fulphur. Brown's Vulgar Err. 

Admixture, n.f. [from admix. ] The body mingled with 
another ; perhaps fometimes the act of mingling 

A mafs which to the eye appears to be nothing but mere 
fimplc earth, lhall, to the fmell or tafte, difeover a plentiful 
admixture of fulphur, alum, or fome other mineral. 

Woodward' s Natural Hijlory, p. iv. 
Whatever acrimony, or amaritude, at any time redounds in 
it, mull be derived from the admixture of another fharp bitter 
fubftance. Harvey on Confumptions. 

To ADMONISH, v. a. [admoneo, Lat.J 

To warn of a fault ; to reprove gently ; to counfil againft 
wrong practices ; to put in mind of a fault or a duty ; with 
the particle of, or againjl, which is more rare, or the infinitive 
mood of a verb. 

One of his cardinals, who better knew the intrigues of af- 
fairs, admonijhcd him againjl that unfkilful piece of ingenuity. 

Decay of Piety. 

He of their wicked ways 
Shall them admonijh, and before them fet 
The paths of rightcoufnefs. Milt. Par. Loft, b. xi. 

But when he was admonijhed by his fubjecl to defend, he 
came down, gently circling in the air, and Tinging, to the 
ground. Dryden's Dedication of Virgil’s Paft. 

Admo'nisher. n.f. [from admonijh.] The perlon that admo- 
nilhes, or puts another in mind of his faults or duty. 

Horace was a mild admonijhcr ; a court-fatvrift fit for the 
gentle times of Auguftus. Dryden's Juvenal, Dedicat. 

Admo'nishmENT. n.f. [from admonijh.] Admonition ; the 
notice by which one. is put in mind of faults or duties ; a word 
not often ufed. 

But yet be wary in thy ftudious care. — 

— Thy grave admonijhments prevail with me. 

Shakefpeare' s Henry V. p. i. 

To th’ infinitely Good we owe 
Immortal thanks, and his admonifment 
Receive, with folemn purpofe to obferve 
Immutably his fovereign will, the end 
Of w'hat we are. Milton’s Paradife Lofl, b. vii. /. 77. 

Admonition. n. J'. [adrmnitio, Lat.J The hint of a fault or 
duty ; counfel ; gentle reproof. 

They mull give our teachers leave, for the faving of thofe 
fouls, to intermingle fometimes, with other more neceffary 
things, admonition concerning thefe not unncccflary. Hooker. 

From this admonition they took only occafion to redouble 
their fault, and to fleep again; fothat, upon a fecond and third 
admonition, they had nothing to plead tor their unfcafonablc 
drowfinefs. South's Sermons. 

Admoni'tioner. n.f [from admonition.] A liberal difpenfer 
of admonition ; a general advifer. A ludicrous term. 

Albeit the admonitioners did feem at firft to like no prefeript 
form of prayer at all, but thought it the beft that their minifter 
fhould always be left at liberty to pray, as his owndifcrction did 
ferve, their defender, and his aflociates, have fithencc propolcd 
to the world a form as themfclves did like. Hooker- 

Admo'nitory. adj. [ admtmitorius , Lat.J That Which admo- 
niflies. 

The fcntcncc of rcafon is either mandatory, fhewing what 
mull be done ; or' elfe permiffive, declaring only what may be 
done ; or, thirdly, admonitory , opening what is the moft conve- 
nient for us tb &>. Hooker’s Eccleftajlieal Polity, b. *• 

Acmukmura'tiok. »./ [udmurmuro, Lat] lheactof mur- 
muring, or whifpering to another. 
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[admoveo, Lat.] To 


bring one 


thing to 


To Admo've. v. a- m u u I 

another. ( i m nfl or iron, we admove the north- 

K r? f Sri" SL pS', oV Lll diviftons, will 
pole of the loadilone, I u rvWH ' s Vulgar Errours, b 11. 

andconfcm*®* „ A> „ ith „ Wore it, » thcKwncI, 

^ affaire, from a and fatre.] 

«• 'ttSt prifoner, whom, with much* Iw W- 
tth ulivci th '. Hcl °j withmuch* the 

, h^held many parliaments, wherein fundry laws were 
ado ; he heiu m > p £ ; y j c } m Davies on Ireland. 

^With much ado, he partly kept awake ; 

Not fuftTing all his eyes repofe to take . 

And afk’d the ftranger, who did reeds invent, 

2 ’ r et ’ s follow, to fee the end of this ado. 

Letstouo , Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 

All this ado about Adam’s fatherhood, aird the greatnefs of its 
power, helps nothing to eftablifh the power of thofe thatgo- 

„ TL a light and ludicrous fenfe, implying more tumult and 
3> ffa£rf bufmefs, than the affair is worth ; in tins fenfe it is 

§ Tmad y eno d more but took all their 


target, thus. 


Shakefp . Henry IV . 


We’ll keep no great ado — a friend or two— 

For, hark, Tybalt being flain fo late. 

It may be thought we held him carelejly, 

Being our kinfinan, if we revel much. Shakefp. Rom.andjul. 
Come, come, fays Pufs, without any more ado, tis time 

*» - » r- >° to*** > f “ “ d< ”’ ‘ i-lOKi. 

AD °¥^W^i^^ fuccccW by puberty , 
more largely, that part of life in which the body has not yet 
reached its full perfeaion. Sec Adolescency. , 

The fons mull have a tedious time of childhood and a dole] 
ccnce, before they can cither themfelves affift their parents, or 
encourage them with new hopes of pofterity. bentlcy s berm. 
Adole'scency. n.f. The fame with adolefccncc. 

He was fo far from a boy, that he was a man born, and at 
his full ftaturc, if we believe Jofephus, who places him in the 
laft adolejcency, and makes him twenty-five years old. 

Biown's Vulgar Errours , b. v. c. 0. 

To ADOTT. v. a. [adopto, Lat.J 

j. To take a fon by choice; to make him a fon, who was not lo 
by birth.. 

Were none of all my father’s fillers left ; 

Nay, were I of my mother’s kin bereft; 

None by an uncle’s or a grandame’s fide, 

Yet I cou’d fome adopted heir provide. Dryd. Perf Sat vi. 

2 . To place any perfon or thing in a nearer relation, than they 
have by nature, to fomething elfe. 

Whether, adopted to fome neighb’ring ftar. 

Thou roll’ll above us, in thy wand’ring race, 

Or, in proceffion fix’d and regular. 

Mov’d with the hcav’ns majcftic pace ; 

Or call’d to more celeftial blifs. 

Thou tread’ll, with feraphims, the vaft abyfs. Dryd. 

We are feldom at eafe from the felicitation of our natural 
or adopted defires ; but a conftant fucceffion of uneafineffes, 
out of that flock, which natural wants, or acquired habits, have 
heaped up, take the will in their turns. Locke. 

Ado'ptedly. adv. [from adopted.] After the manner of fome- 
thing adopted. 

Adoptedly, as fchool -maids change their names. 

By vain, though apt, affection. Shakefp. Mcafure for Mcaf 
Ado'pteR. n.f. [from adopt.] 

He that gives fome one by choice the rights of a fon. 
Ado'ption. n.J. [ adoptio , Lat.] 

1. The act of adopting, or taking to one’s felf what is not native. 

See the hell of having a falfe woman ! My bed fhall be a- 
bufed, my coffers ranfacked, my reputation gnawn at ; and I 
fhall not only receive this villainous wrong, but Hand under 
the adoption of abominable terms, and by him that does me the 
wrong. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

2 . The ftate of being adopted. 

In which time fhe purpos’d. 

By watching, weeping, tendance, killing, to 
O’ercome you with her fhew : yes, and in time 
(When file had fitted you with her craft) to work 
Her fon into th’ adoption of the crown. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 
In every adl of our chriftian worfhip, we are taught to call 
upon him under the endearing character of our Father, to re- 
mind us of our adoption , that we are made heirs of God, and 
joint heirs of Chrill. Roger's s Sermons. 

Ado'ptive. adj. [adoptivus, Lat.] 

Vol, I. 


ADO 

1. He that is adopted by b*s fo free and 

Jt is impoffible an elective m pofiible for a fa- 

abfolute as an hereditary ; no J \ lV( fon , as in 

ther to have fo lull powerman { FarW ith Spain. 

2. \kthat adopts another, and makes hi in!-- court , 

A" Cann ° C CltC Ayliff/t Parergon Juris Canonic,. 

aSSE.? a 7 [adorable, Fr.] That which ought to be ado- 
red ; that which is worthy of ^vme^nours ^ 

On thefe two, v,z. th. e l°ve o: f Author of 

hang both the law and the pio[ , • ) ^ j aw | s c ha- 

chriftianity; and the Apo c ^fL-nc's Philofiphical Principles. 

Ado^ables-ess. „.f [from The 

A^^^S^T-a moon. wonh y of 
adoration. . 

*2™*r *** from mcl - 

‘'gj ferviccable worihip wo name, fcj 

file, whatfoever belonged, to the church, or, publick loctetj , 

of God bv way of external adoration. Hooker, 

It is poffible 'to fuppofe, that thofe who believe a ffipreme 
- .11. -nr Hein? may vet give him no external adoration at ail. 

CXCU Shlling fleet' s Defence of Difcourfes on Rom. Idolatry. 

2. IIoma?e paid to perfons in high place or cfleem. 

O ceremony, fhew me but thy worth : 

• What is thy toll, O adoration ! i 

Art thou nought elfe but place, degree, and form. 

Creating awe and tear in other men . t 
Wherein thou art lefs happy, being fear d, 

Than they in fearing. 

What drink’ft thou olt, mftead o. homage fweet. 

But poifon’d flattery ? Shakefpeare s Henry \ . 

To ADORE, v.a. [aim, Lat.] 

j. To worfhip with external homage ; to pay divine honours. 

The mountain nymphs and Themis they adore , 

And from her oracles relief implore. Dry den. 

2. It is ufed, popularly, to denote a high degree of reverence or 
regard; to reverence; to honour; to love. 

"I he people appear adoring their prince, and their prince 
adoring God. . Tdtler,Nf S 7 ‘ 

Ado'rement. n.f. [from adore.] Adoration; worfhip: a 

word fcarcely ufed. .... 

The priefts of cider times deluded their apprehenfions with 
footh-faying, and fuch oblique idolatries, and won their credu- 
lities to the literal and downright adorement of cats, lizzards, 
and beetles. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. i. c. 3. 

Ado'rer. n.f [from adore.] 

He that adores ; a worfhiper : a term generally ufed m a 
low fenfe ; as, by lovers, or admirers. 

Being fo far provoked as I was in France, I would abate her 
nothing ; though I profefs myfilf her adorer, not her friend. 

Shakefpeare’ s Cymbeline. 

Whilft as th’ approaching pageant does appear. 

And echoing crouds fpeak mighty Venus near; 

I, her adorer , too devoutly Hand 

Faft on the utmoft margin of the land. Prior. 

2 . A worfhipper, in a ferious fenfe. 

He was fo fevere an adorer of truth, as not to diffemble; or 
to fuffer any man to think that he would do any thing, which 
he refolved not to do. Clarendon. 

To ADO'RN. v.a. [adorno, Lat.] 

1. To drefs ; to deck the perfon with ornaments. 

He hath cloathed me with the garments of falvation, he 

hath covered me with the robe of rightcoufnefs, as a bride- 
groom deckcth himfelf with ornaments, and as a bride adom- 
etb herfelf with her jewels. Ifaiah, lxi. ic. 

Yet ’tis not to adorn and gild each part. 

That fhews more coft than art ; 

Jewels at nofe and lips, but ill appear. Cawley. 

2. To fet out any place or thing with decorations. 

A gallery adorned with the pidlurcs or ftatues of the invention 

of tilings ufeful to human life. Cowley. 

3. To embellifti with oratory or elegance of language. 

This will fupply men’s tongues with many new things, to 

be named, adorned , and deferibed, in their difeourfe. 

Sprat's Hijlory of the Royal Society. 
Thoufimds there arc in darker fame that dwell, 

Whofe names fome nobler poem fhall aderrn ; 

For, though unknown to me, they fure fought well. Dryd. 
Ado'rn.ment. n.f. [from adorn.] Ornament; cmbellifhmcnt-; 
elegance. 

Which attribute was not given to the earth, while it was 
conful’cd ; nor to the heavens, before they had motion and 
adornment. Raleigh's Hijlory of the World. 

She held the very garment of Pofthumus in more rcfpcdl than 
my noble and natural perfon, together with the adornment of 
my qualities. Shakefpeare’ s Cymbeline. 

Ado'wn. adv. [from a and doiun.] Down; on the ground. 
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